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NOTICE. 
"To MANurAcTuRERs IN EVERY BRANCH. 


| On Saturday, the 26th instant, will be 
published, in a double Number of the 
Register, FIVE LETTERS from Mr. 
Cossett to Lorp Suerrietp, on the sub- 
ject of the WOOL TRADE; shewing his 
Lordship to be in error as to the grounds 
upon which he recommends a Brit to 
restrain the importation of wool; and ex- 
hibiting the clearest view of the present 
state of manufactures in America, proving 
ithat that country has extensive manufac- 
tories of cottons and linens, as well as of 
woollens; that machinery of all sorts is 
applied to these operations ; that America 
has large flocks of Merino sheep, and that 
she already exports wool to Europe ; also 
shewing, that, such are the inducements to 


to aim a mortal blow at the manufactures of 
England to adopt any measure tending to 
euhance the price of our labour or of our 
raw-material; and that, to prevent our 
manufactures from experiencing immediate 
decay, it is necessary that the Corn Bill 
should be repealed. 


~~ ~ 


TO NAPOLEON. 


When the motion was made in the Tri- 
bunate of France to confer on you the 
title of Emperor, and for making that title 
hereditary in your family, Carnor, in 
opposing the motion, asked, ‘* whether 

| “it was to grant the First Consort a re- 
“* ward for his services in the cause of Li- 
* berty, to offer to him the sacrifice of that 
‘* Liberty ; whether to confer this title on 
“him was not to destroy his own work, 
“and, possibly, himself in the end 2 
“* What,” said he, “is liberty, then, dis- 
“ closed to man only that it may never be 
“enjoyed ; only to be snatched from his 
“sight? We are told, that this measure is 
“necessary to consolidate the gdvern- 








emigration to that country, that it would be } 


‘* ment; but, as all history shews, a go- 
“‘ vernment by one individual, is not, in 
‘¢ the smallest degree, a pledge of stability. 
‘¢‘The example of the United States of 
*¢ America has proved the practicability of 
“uniting freedom with order; and the 
** high destinies, to which that nation ap- 
‘‘ pears to be called, leave no doubt re- 
* maining as to the existence of these im- 
* portant truths.”’ 

This is the season to recal these traths 
to your mind, not for the purpose of in- 
sult, or reproach ; but, for that of justify 
ing the principles of liberty. As long as 
you fought undér her banners, victory. was 
your inseparable companion, and the gras 
titude of millions placed the laurel on 
your brow. From the moment that you 
associated your name with that of kings, 
you began to sink in the estimation of 
mankind; and when you, at last, allied 
yourself with them, mixing even your le- 
gions with theirs, the eye was unable to 
follow you in the rapidity of your fall. 
Afforded a chance of revival even froma 
state of captivity and banishment, so deep- 
ly had you imbibed the infection, that the 
empty title was resumed. Nay, when the 
voice of fate had apparently pronounced 
your eternal seclusion, you must still hand — 
over your abdicated name to your child. 

Charge not liberty, therefore, with the 
injuries, the insults, the base opprobrium, 
the horrid denunciations, to which, 
through the English press, you have now 
been exposed. Charge not her with these, 
the natural offspring of cowardice in the 
hour of triumph over the brave. Charge 
them on your own desire to rule as a mas- 
ter, where you ought to have administered 
as a servant; and especially to your more 





inexcusable desire to take rank amongst, 
| F 
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the most sincere, the most faithful, the 
most magnanimous ? And which the most 
cowardly, the most hollow, the most per- 


and to" make common causé with, those, 
whom the French nation had commissioned 
you to go forth and destroy. 
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While seated on your throne in gorge- fidious, the most cruel? Your fate, as it 


ous robes, surrounded by bowing coronets 
and mitres, the President of America, had 
he appeared in his simple attire, would 
have seemed to youa being, founded by | 
nature solely for the humblest offices of | 
life. Let those who prize external gran- 
deur; let those who desire to rule as mas- 
ters of men, now behold you subdued 
by, your person actually in the hands of, 
and, as is asserted, about to be imprisoned 
for life by that same power, which he, 
having the hearts of free men on his side, 
foiled in all its hostileattempts, and drove, 
ina manner which history will fearlessly 
describe, from the blazing capital and de: 
solated shores of his country. | 


will excite a greater interest than any 
former event in the history of ‘nations, 80 
it will produce a greater and more Jasting 
effect on men’s minds... It will be the bea« 
con, the ever-existing warning, to every 
man, who, having the cause of freedom 
consigned to his hands, shall, in an evil 
hour, be tempted to convert the valour she 
has inspired to the promoting of his private 
views of vain ambition. ‘“ That,” will it 
be said, “ was the rock on which Napo- 
** leon split; Napoleon, in whose name 
** was comprised all that was skilful, ge- 
** nerous, and brave.” 

Were the friends of freedom as unfeel- 
ing as their adversaries, they would exult 
in your fall, as the triumph of their prin- 
ciples. I*or who is it that is fallen ?+ Not 
** the child and the champion of Jacobin- 
** ism,” as you once had the honour to be 
stiled by the child and champion of Cor- 
ruption; not the darling hero of Demo» 
cracy, with * Liberty and Equality, or sin 
** Death” inscribed on his banners. No: 
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Examples ~so striking, and illustrated 
by events so momentous, will not. let us 
hope, be lost upon you, if personal free- 
dom be ever again to gladden your heart, 
and the admiration of your great deeds, 
which will always exist, be destined once 
more to restore you to power. Look at 
the people of America. No titles of count, 





duke, prince, emperor, dazzie their eyes. 
No splendid shows, no objects to gaze at, 





but an Emperor and King ; the son-in-law 
of the Ifouse of Austria ; the eulogist, the 
associate, the friend, the. preserver, the 


are necessary to remind them of their du- ; ‘ see oe 
, restore ! » ’ t -. 
Contrast this | rer, the upholder, the creator of No 


tics and of their past deeds. os . 
people with the miserable people of | Hes and Kings. It is not Napoleon, 


France, who, while they stare at the co- | fai na mepenene Sam waiter 
‘ + 4 - . 

lumn of Austerlitz, are paying contribu- | - ee - yr winds the relies of 

tions to pamper the soldiers of Kusitiea,| Superstition ; but, Napoleon, crowned by 





and, upon the very bridge, of ears the Holy Father, re-establishing, in some at 
trampled under foot by the soldiers of ee ae reise: ane aay ay 
Prussia ; while their provinces are overrun | iar Ne aby Rae, “> ot : te 
by those Bavarians and Wurtembergers, the Mass. It is inte oe ihe of 
whose sovereigns were elevated to thrones FIRST CONS apes “peRw ill 
by the valour aud the blood of French NSUI,, who, in the year 1804, tal 
afmies under your comdac gore an formally and specifically and officially th 

i BY 334g At: charged the English government with the in 
_ £0 looking back upon mankind, on the hiring of bands of assassins to take away ts 
interests of ‘so great a part of whom your! his ; but Napoleon, the EMPEROR, " 
— have had an influence, which class the son-in-law of the House of Austria, . 
do you find to have been the ‘most brave, | whoyi 1815, calls that same Englis de 
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overnment, * the most generous” of his 





bnemies. 

Still, the friends of liberty cannot harden 
heir hearts to feelings of exultation, when 
hey look back to your wonderful efforts 
f When they behold you 










dn her cause. 
ising up amongst the sons of Democracy, 
marching forth against the privileged or- 












lene single sovercign, ruling by Divine 





Tight; bringing them all to your feet; en- 





targing the dominions of some, curtailing 






those of others; stripping these of their 





ignities, and bestowing new dignities on 





those ; prescribing the bounds ef their al~ 






Jiances, and giving their sons and their 







daughters in marriage: when the friends 
of liberty look back on these exploits, 


which have established for ever the supe- 








riority of talent over insolent birth, which, 







in dissipating slavish prejudices, have laid 
sthe sure foundation of future freedom, all 





your errors are forgotten, and, whether 






sto exile or to death, you will be followed 





by the admiration and gratitude of every 






brave and every free man in every nation 
sin the world. 







Wma. Consert. 





Botley, 6th August, 1815. 









Lerrer IX. 
TO LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
On the treatment of Napoleon. 





Botley, 8 August, 1815. 

My Lornp—In my last letter I proposed, 
ata future time, to offer you some re- 
‘Tarks upon this subject. Before this 
reaches the press, it will, probably, be 
known, that what has been so long talked 
of, namely, the bauvishment of this ¢ru/y 
illustrious man to St. Helena, has actually 
taken place. Indeed, it is asserted, in. 
the Courter, that he is now on the voyage, 
in a squadron under the command of that 
same Apmirat Cockzurn, who has lately 
performed such memorable exploits on 
the coast of America, especially at the 
city of Washington, the towns of Havre 
de Grace, Fredericktown and George- 
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town, and Cumberland and St. Mary’s 
islands; and whose present command has, 
perhaps, been conferred as a mark of the 
approbation of our government, merited 
by those exploits. F 

If this be really the fact, I suppose L 
must have been greatly if error as to my 
view of Napoleon’s case. Nevertheless, ‘[ 
cannot refrain from stating what that 
view was, expecting, by some one orother, 
to be shown in what way | have erred. 
This appears to me to be very necessary ; 
because, there are many, even in England, 
who think with me; and, in other coun- 
tries, there are, perhaps, a great many, 
millions, whose opinions are not to be 
| wholly despised. 

Napoleon appears'to me to be a pri- 
| soner of war. If he had been captured, 
-either on the shore or the sea, he must 
have been merely a prisoner of war. The 
circumstance of surrender cannot alter 
ithe case. He was a foreigner at war 
against us. Being disarmed, and profess- 
ing his desire to go to a neutral country, 
we might have suffered him to pass; but, 
at any rate, | want to be greatly enlight- 
‘ened to enable me fo discover in this truly 
|illustrious person any character to justify 
eyen temporary detention, other than that 
of prisoner of war. 

Viewing him in this light, [ expeéted to 
see him at large on his parole ; or, at most, 
detained in safe custody until the conclu- 
sion of the war with that country to which 
he belonged, and whose armies he had com- 
manded. If he had been acknowledged 
by us to be the sovereign of France, an- 
cient usage would have justified the de- 
manding of a ransom previous to his re- 
lease. But, it is notorious, that we did 
not acknowledge him in that light; and, 
therefore, I should be glad to know, whence 
we derive our right to treat him in any 
way, in which the law of nations would 
not justify us in treating any, or all, of the 
officers, who were made prisoners at the 
battle. of Waterloo; for, ‘be it observed, 
that every man, who is made a prisoner of 
‘war, surrenders, and, in virtue of ‘that, 
not only claims the sparing of his ‘life, 
but also the right of being treated.as a 
prisoner of war, that is to say, with hu- 
manity and civility, and with no degree of 
‘rigour not absolutely necessary to his safe- 
keeping. 

Banishment, next to death, is the se- 














verest of purishments allotted to “well- 
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known and clearly defined crimes. But, 
Napoleon has committed no grime against 
our laws. He cannot have c¢mmitted any 
such crime; because he never, till now, 
was within the dominions of England. 
When, in the Bellerophon, at Torbay, he 
might have demanded a writ of habeas 
corpus, and, I believe, no judge could 
have legally refused to grant that writ. 
Brought before the Judge, his release 
would have’ been objected to by the At- 
torney General upon one of two grounds : 
that he was a prisoner of war, and, there- 
fore, legally detained; or, that he was an 
alien, and, therefore, during the war, at 
the disposal of the Secretary of State, 
under the provisions of the Alien Act. 

I put it to any dawyer, whether a dif- 
ferent mode of opposition to the writ could 
legally have been pursued. If I am cor- 
rect, then, on what ground has he been 
consigned to banishment? Ile was, for 
many days, WITHIN THIS KING- 
DOM; and, if the account in the news- 
papers be true, he has now becn truasport- 
ed beyond the seas, without charge legally 
preferred, without trial, without the con- 
sent or even cognizance of any kuown 
court or magistracy. Mr. Leieu Hunt, 
Whose notes appear to have become more 
dulcet since his dwelling in the Attorney 
General's cage, in a sonnet, lately honour- 
ed with a place in the Courier, repre- 
sents England as the fair seat of liberty, 
and as having such acharm in the very 
nature of her so#l, that even the slave, 
the moment he sets his foot on it, becomes 
Sree. Napoleon was not suffered to set 
his foot on this wonder-working soél; but, 
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became subject to, and was under th 
protection of, the laxs of England, | 
should be glad to know what part of tha 
lazw it is which has sanctioned his being 
punished with banishment beyond the seas, 
or, indeed, which has sanctioned his be 
ing punished in any way whatever. 

The laws of England say, that NO 
MAN being within the dominion of Eng. 7 
land shall be punished in any degree what. F 
ever except according to law. Napoleou | 
was within the dominion of England.) 
According to what /azw, then, has he been | 
punished? According to what law ha > 
he been transported beyond the seas! 
Where are we to jook for the record of 
his crime, trial, conviction, and sentence! 

The base and blocdy-minded men, who 
have been bawling for @ public trial of 
Napoleon, do not seem to have been 
aware, that, if arraigned, he must have 
been acquitted, unless we were to adopt 
the monstrous supposition, that the Judge 
and the Jury would all have been guilty 
of wilful perjury. For, to have justified 
conviction, it must have been proved, 
that he had committed some crime wéthia 
the jurisdiction of the court ; and, itis 
well known, that it would have beea 
impossible to prove that, seeing that he 
never was within that jurisdiction, until 
his arrivalin Torbay. 

If I am right in my opinions as to the 
law of this case, how are. any of us (0 






























know that we are safe? Here is a man ; 
transported without trial, without any aul 
law to authorise the act. And, if one , 


man can be so treated, why not another pice 
man? It does not signify who the mans, 


it is well known to your Lordship, that | or what he has been. He is the man who me 
the Bellerophon was in the county of De- | will give his name to the age in which he _ 
von, aud that Napoleon was in the Belle-| has lived. His renown will swallow up c 
rophon. It is well known to your Lord- | that of all other men. But that is no mat- - 
ship, that, ifhe had committed a murder in| ter. In the eye of the law, he is a mere +6 
that ship, he must have been brought on| man, who was in the county of Devon, E 66 
shore and tried at Exeter. It is also on} and, as the Courtmr tells me, has beed és 
record, that Frenchmen, prisoners of war | transported from that county beyond the 4 
on board those huiks, of which Napoleon seas, without a trial. Now, if one mat “ 
spoke in his address to his army before the | can be thus transported Cons the County «“ 
battle of Waterloo, and which Frenchmen | of Devon, why not another; why no “ 
were charged with forgery, were brought any man? Why any more trials, pre “ 
on shore, tried, and Aanged. It is also | vious to transportation ? | “ 
well known, that other prisoners, having| Had an act of parliament been passed &“ 
killed a man in their attempt to escape |to authorize this deed,. we might have 46 
from those hulks, were brought to Win- | criticised the act of parliament ; but, there ‘ 
a Sm and hanged. , would, then, have been law for what is b & 
t being clear, then, that, from the | said to have been done. As things stand, ‘6s 


woment he arrived in Torbay, Napoleon 





there appears to be no law for it: 
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us I leave this part of the subject, with- 
ut hoping ever to see the transaction 
roperly commented on, ‘till the subject 


of that é 

being omes back to us, fearlessly discussed, 

e seas, hrough the American press, in the same 
a 


tyle as they have, there, recently spoken 
of the affair of the American prisoners at 
Dartmoor. 

I now proceed to notice other parts of 
the reported treatment of this érw/y illus- 
rious man. I know nothing of the mat- 
Mter, of course, but what the newspapers 
conveyto me; and that, if true, is quite 
The Courier 


w has enough in all conscience. 
seas? has told us, that, for some time, Napo- 
ord of Jeon was treated, by. our oflicers, as a 
ence? person of superior degree. ‘That they 
, who showed him all the respect usually shewn 
ial of tothe sovereign of a country; and be- 
been aved to him as they would have behaved 
hare to him at Paris when he was in the.height 
ado of his power. As this behaviour was the 
Judge natural effect of justsentiment ; as it was 
guilty perfecly natural that brave and generous 
stified ‘minds should be over solicitous to suffer 
oved, ‘not the smallest suspicion to exist of their 
oithin desire to add to the mortification which 
it is s the bravest of the brave must experience 
been ‘in his fall, it was well calculated to shock 
at he the nation, when it was told by this same 
until uews-paper, that ** ORDERS had been 
“SENT DOWN to discontinue those 
o the “demonstrations of respect,” and to 
ue to treat the Chief, with whom we once made 
en a treaty, including the cession to us of 
- Trinidad and Ceylon, belonging to Spain 
eae and Holland, ** merely as a general of- 

wher me cer.” 

anis, _ But, the most extraordinary piece of 
who intelligence is contained in the following 
h he article, from the Courter of the 7th in- 
yup stant. “* Plymouth, Aug.4.—The Bel- 
mate _“ lerophon with Napoleon on board, got 
mere * under weigh this morning, and stood 
von, ** to the south west; She is now nearly 
reed “* out of sight, followed by the Eurotas. 
it 2 Lord Kieth, the Commauder in Chief 
mat F of the Channel fleet, has hoisted his 
inty flag in the Tonnant ; Rear Admiral 
act * Hallowell who had his flag there, has 
pre: . struck it in that ship for the time. 
Lord Keith is now working out in the 
ssed : Tonnant, and is to proceed to a certain 
ave e latitude, where the Northumberland is 
at to meet them, and, where Lord Keith 


Ee . 
tis will transfer Napoleon into that ship 
| 2 which will carry him to his destination. 

He says, he never will quit the Bellcro« 
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‘© phon alive to go to St. Ilelena: that he 
‘¢ has no objection to be shut up in the 
‘* Tower, or in any part of Kngland, or 
‘¢ to have a person constantly with him ; 
“ but that to St. Helena he never will go. 
‘© We shall soon see whether he will put 


“ his threat in execution of destroying 
“* himself. It is said, that Bertrand and 


66 
66" 
66 


family will be allowed to accompany 
him; but that Savary and Allemand 
will not. The Northumberland, with 
** the Hlavannah frigate, two troop ships, 
** and four sloops of war, will form the 
‘*¢ squadron to watch St. Ifelena, and 
** carry out the troops. The express only 
** came down in the night to send of the 
* Bellerophon, and MAKE THE EX- 
* CHANGE AT SEA.” 

Ah! my Lord, if this were to be the 
last year of the duration of the world; or, 
if there were no other country bat this; 
and, if in this, the state of the press and 
‘men’s minds was always to remain what 
it nowis; then, indeed, publications like 
the present would be of little consequence. 
But, the world will live beyond this year. 
There are other lands peopled by men. 
The people of England, when they have 
had time to cool and to reiiect, will return 
to those sentiments of justice and ge- 
nerosity, by. which they were formerly 
characterized. 

This statement, surely, never can be 
true. ‘There is something so humiliating 
in the idea of precautions like these? I 
expected to see Napoleon in England. I 
thought that our ambition would have 
been to have this conqueror of so many 
kings a captive on our shores. I promised 
myself aud my sons the honour of making 
him a bow. And, why not put him in 
the ‘Tower? Surely he could have done 
no harm there? At least, why not 
gratify the hundreds of thousands, who, 
at the risk of their lives, have flocked to 
see him from distances of hundreds of 
miles, with the sight of his removal from 
the custody of a Maitland to that of a 
Cockburn ? 

“ T'o° proceed to a certain latitude.” 
The removal to be made in “ a certain la- . 
titude!’’ An Admiral to go to see the 
thing done! It never can .be true. It 
would stink in the nostrils of the world 
for ages to come. 

To see the fallen Eagle assailed by the 
Owls and Bats of our hood-winking press 
and their like is by no means surprizing; 
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but, they have not, upon this occasion, 
been able to communicate their base malice 
to the nation. All reports represent the 
crowds that have pressed round the Bel- 
lerophon as testifying the profoundest res- 
pect for the object of their curiosity. Hap- 
py would it be if the sight of all princes, 
even io the height of their power, elicited 
the expression of such fecling. What! 
the Owls and Bots, at the close of twelve 
years of unbridled calumnics, have not 
been able to extort a single hiss, a single 
expression of disrespect, towards the man, 
whom they describ d as all that is odious 
and wicked! What! Have they now to 
complain of the people of England for 
their love and admiration of him, whom 
they have so long taught them to Joath 
and despise! What, then, would have 
been their confirsion, if he had been led 
captive to Londen: 

From a state of insensibility the body is 


often roused to new and extraordinary eX= | 


ertion by the infliction of some sudden 
blow. So it is sometimes with the mind, 
aid especially with the public mind. Con- 
seiousness of error, when one error is dis- 


covered, generally more than repays the | 


deluder for his mischief. Let the Owis 
auc Bats beware, therefore, of that re-ac- 
tion, which is preparing for them by pro- 
mises which they can never fulfil, and ex- 


pectations which they must disappoint. | 
‘Yo the benefit of further successes thev | 
cannot now prevail even upon ideots to! 


look: and, with Napoleon a captive in 
our hands, the depression and gloom that 
prevail exceed those of all former times. 
Where are now the fetes, the gala’s, the 
bonfires, the illuminations, the ox-roast- 


ings, the temples of victory, and the! 


triumphal exhibitions of the Serpentine 
River ? 
is in your hands: and yet the deepest 


tion. The “disturber of the world,” as 
the Owls call him, is down: but the means 
used to put him down are now recoiling 
upon ourselves; as the quackery which 
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Napoleon is fallen for ever: he |“ : . 
| of sucthing his jallen foitunes, and treating hin 
gloom is written upon the face of the na- | 
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some remarks. I choose to make my ex. 
tracts from this particular paper, because 
I would uot be charged with referring to 
the authority of those who have any feel- 
ings in favour of the illustrious captive; 
and because this paper is well known to 
have published, for years, always on the 
side of what is called the ménistry. 


sloop of war came to anchor this afternoon near 


aboul. 





Que of the ships bore the flag of an Ad- 
miral, aud is, no doubt, the Northumberland, 
There is also Jittie donbt that she has been reeeiv- 
ing on board Napoleon ssonaparte, as boats hare 
been passing coustaatly from one ship to the 
other: they are now all under weigh with a fine 
breeze at W.N. W. and will seon be ont of sight. 
There bas been no communication whatever between 
them and ihe shove. 

* Plymouth, Aug. 6.—On Thursday Bonaparte 
refused to exhibit himself, and on Friday he quit- 
ted the Sonud. The principal time for beholding 
his whole figure has generally been a little before 
six o’clock, just previous to his dinner hour, at 
which time th 





m ss of surrounding boats ex- 
ceeded both in breadth and lengtii every thing 
that can be imagined concerning it, particularly 
on Monday, when 1,060 beats and 10,000 persons, 
at Kast, were supposed to be congregated, paitly at: 
tracted) by the ex-imperial phenomenon, and 
partly by a wish to see the Breakwater, only a 


| tew hundred yards from the Bellerophon, where, 
to their surprise, they found a supply of porter, 
biscuits, fruit, ard even tea, coffee, and cream ; 
on which, after viewing the chief object, several 
thonsands landed, at low water, absolutely covel- 
ing its extent with population, 

“ON SUNDAY, we REGRET TO SAY, 
a large portion of the spectators net only took off 
tier hats, but cheered him, apparently with the tiw 


with respect and consideration ;—him whose whole 
1 fe has been a series of exuitations in the calami- 
ties of others! 


‘*A rumour has been cirenlated that the Belle- 


_rophon quitted the Souud to evade the service of 4 


quiets the tooth-ache finishes its work by | hubeas corpus, applied for by Bonaparte. This is 


destroying the tooth. 





, Botley, 9th of August, 1815. 
Since writing the above, my Lord, the 
Courter of yesterday has brought me the 
following paragraphs, on which, when | 


too ridiculous to be credited. 

“ON TUESDAY orders came down for 1- 
straining ali boats to a cable and a half distance 
from the Bellerophon, when the captive ¢oa- 
plaining that he was indisposed, closely col 
fined himself in his cabin, from which. indescrib- 
able disappointment was occasioned to those whe 





have inserted them, I shall offer you 


had gone outto sce him. The precaution adopted, 


this bay, but at such a distance from the shore as to - 
prevent any one distinctly seeing what they were | 


7; eee 


eae Seay 


“ Torbay, Aug. 6.—Three sail of the lite and a | 
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with respect to the boats, arose. we undersiand 


' trom a foreign spy's being detected hovering around 


the ship, with letiers addressed to Benaparte, and 


' without a passport, who could give no accouut of 
himself, He is in custody, 


“ Bonaparte’s property, excepting what may 
be absointely necessary for his use, has been 


sealed up, and is to be kept in England, in orger 


to prevent him from committing bribery, but he 
will be at liberty to bequeath it to any persons 
he may like af his death. ; 

“ Some of his linen, sent ashore to be washed, 
appeared exceedingly fine in its texture, aud has 


| been held in such esteem, that many individuals here 


hare temporarily put on one of his shirts, waistcoats, 


or meckeloths, merely for the purpose of saying that 


they had worn his clithes! BLIND INFATU- 
ATION !” . 

Glorious triumph! Of all this match- 
less hero’s victories this is the greatest. 
It is a victory over prejudice deep-rooted ; 
prejudice, the work of twenty years of 
calumnies, and of wars that have cost six- 
teen hundred millions of pounds sterling to 
England. At Napoleon’s return from 
Elba [| exulted ; every soul around me ex- 
ulted, because we thought that the event 
would lead to the good of England. But 


| this victory draws forth tears of joy, be- 


cause it reconciles me to my countrymen ; 


because it proves, most rdubitably proves, 
_ that, though Englishmen may be deceived, 


may, by the long exertions of craft, be 


induced to adopt unjust and ungenerous’ 


sentiments, justice and generosity can 
never be wholly torn from their hearts; 


_ and more especially because it is now evi- 


dent, that, in those hearts the sacred 


lame of liberty has not even yet been ex- 
_ tinguished. 


Let me now, if I can, look a little 
calmly at the several parts of this soul- 
touching scene. What! the ships were 
kept ul such a distange from the shore as 


(0 prevent any one seeing distinctly what 


they were about! No communication 
whatever between them and the shore! 
It has been rumoured that the ship quitted 
the sound to evade the service of a Habeas 
Corpus applied for by Napoleon! On 


SUNDAY, (mark the date) the people 


took off their hats, and cheered Napoleon, 
in token of sorrow and respect; aud, on 
TUESDAY (mark the date again) OR- 
DERS CAME DOWN to keep the peo- 
ple at a cable und a half distance from the 
ship! But this was because a forcign spy 
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wished to deliver letters to the illustrious 
captive. 

Ah! my Lord, what a fale is this to 
tell to the world! Jiho was this foreign 
spy? What is his name? Who took 
himup? JVhere is he? When is he to 
be brought to trial? Who is to try him? 
[las he vanished into air? Oh! what a 
tele to tell tothe world! And why not 
suffer Napoleon to receive letters 2 Was 
it supposed, that the letters contained a 
detachment of his gallant armies? Was 
it still feared that he had the power to 
combat ? And, where are these letters ? 
tiho was it that wrote to him? Eng- 
lishmen, if any bedy did, as they had a 
right to do it: and as they have a right to 
do it still, unless you pass a law to forbid 
them. 

It was only rumoured, that the ship 
drew off to evade the service of a Labeas 
Corpus. But, she did move away. ' And 
how came it to be rumoured? Rumour, 
or more than rumour, it shows that the 
thought occurred to somebody ; that I 
was not singular in my opinion as to the 
lazw of the case. ‘This transaction, if I 


| suppose it néver to be canvassed in Eng- 


land, is before the Tribunal of the World. 

Napoleon’s property is sealed up and to 
be kept in England! Aud, whois to keep 
it? Who is to select the keeper of it? 
Where is the daw for doing any of these 
acts? bho has done them? Where is 
the warrant for the seizure 2? And, then, 
what is the reason for doing it? “ To 
prevent him from committing bribery.” 
Brisery and Corruption are, to be 
sure, my Lord Castlereagh, most infamous, 
and ought to subject the perpetrator to 
the chopping off of his ears and the split- 
ting of his nose. Only the most base of 
villians will be guilty of them, and they 
always ought, and generally do, bring 
down execration upon the head of him, 
who practices such means of carrying his 
ends, and to fling out whose vile carcass 
as food for carrion crows is the bounden 
duty ofa nation. But, who can suspect 
the brave Napoleon of using such means ? 


| Who cau suspect of such an act him who 


is precisely the opposite of a filthy and 
odious traflicker in corruption ; of a dirty 
wily prostituted knave, who, with religion 
upon his lips, would buy and sell the souls 
of men in order to secure the means of 
playing the tyrant with impunity. Napo- 
teon’s life shews, that he is the exact oppo 
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site of such a cold-blooded, remorseless, 
black-hearted rufiian, who must be de- 
tested through life and whose name must 
be synonymous with infamy to all pos- 
terity. 

And, besides, my Lord Castlereagh, who 
can Napoleon be suspected of a capacity 
to bribe? Ile is, we are told, to be com- 
mitted to the safe-keeping of the English 
army on the landand the English Navy 
by sea ; and no foreign ships are to be 
suffered to approach the shore. Who is 
he to bribe, then? Is it the rocks, or the 
waves, or the clouds, that he is to bribe? 
Why, then, not leave his property in his 
hands? Why sieze hold of that? Oh! 





my Lord, what a tale is here told to the 
world by the Courier! I hope that this, 
at any rate, is not true. 

But, we are told, he is to have the 
liberty to bequeath his property at his 
death. So, you see, this Screech Owl 
begins already to toll his knell. The 
ominous bird begins already to snuff mor- 
tality! But, what friend, I ask, is to 
know when the illustrious captive dies ? 
Who is to produce his will 2 Who is to 
be his executor 2 And, iho is to have the 
property forth-coming ! Suppose he make 
vo will, who is to be his heir at law 2 It 
never can be, ‘The morality of a highway 
robber would be shocked at the deed. 
This, therefore, I must regard as a story 
fabricated by this mercenary and detes- 
table scribe. 

Though | fear, that I shall have already | 
wearied the patience of your Lordship, [| 
cannot refrain from returning, for one 
minute, to the interesting scenes at Ply- 
mouth and in the Sound. 

The Owls and Bats relute with RE- 
GRET, that the people in the beats sa- 
luted Napoleon with demonstrations of 
sorrow aud of respect. And, who were 
these people? Notthe rabble. Not the 
noisy aud drunken mob, who ran after 
the Kings and Old Blucher. No: for 
such could not get out in boats that cost, 
perhaps, from 20 to 50 guiveasa day. 
No: the persons, who, in this feeling 
manner, applauded Napoleon, had come, 
as we are told, from all parts of the coun- 
ry, from 10 to 200 miles. They were 
tradesmen, farmers, gentlemen ; in short, 
a fair specimen of the nation, whose sen- 
timents they so honourably expressed, 
and whose character they did their best to 
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The Owls and Bats exclaim, “* BLIND 
INFATUATION!” in describing per- 
sous craying the honour to put on, fora 
moment, a shirt, a waistcoat, a neck-cloth, 
of Napoleon. No, my Lord, it was not 
blind infatuation. It was, indeed, a proof 
of enthusiasm ; but it was an enthusiasm 
inspired by just, though ardent, feeling. 
The idea, that the people of Rome would, 
if they had known the good intentions of 
Cesar toward them, have asked a hair of 
him for memory, is naturally looked upon 
as an exaggeration justified only by poeti- 
cal licence; but, here is an historical fact 
far surpassing that exaggeration; for Na- 
poleon had never been a champion of 
England; he had, for 23 years, been 
openly at war with her government, and 
had had the calumnies of the Engtish press 
poured forth against him during the whole 
of that time. The hairs of Napoleon 
would not be asked; they would, if it 
were possible, be purchased with their 
number of pounds by men like those whose 
generous sentiments burst forth upon 
this ever- memorable occasion. 

How ardent the mind, how lively the 
feeling, that could discover this mode of 
gratification !—that could seek out.even 
the linen of the object of its admiration! 
—that could imagine it a sort of glory to 
have barely touched any thing that had 
once been touched by him! Verily. my 


Lord, if he had been only suffered to set 


his foot on the land, the honours paid by 
the people to ihe Kings and Old Blucher 
would have experienced a most humiliating 
contrast. He never could haye been 
taken to London. ‘The whole nation 
would have come out to meet and escort 
him. How little now appear all the as- 
sembled sovercigns, compared with Napo- 
leon — powerless Napoleon—penny less, 
bare, naked Napoleon! If the whole of 
them and all their Generals; if all the 
Princes and Potentates upon the face of 
the earth, had been standing upon the 
deck of the Bellerophon, for a year, with 
their crowns and tiaras upon their heads, 
so many of the people of England would 
not have been attracted to the spot. 

The anecdote of the shirts and neck- 
cloths, and which, if it had been possible, 
would have been suppressed, is quite deci- 
sive. The Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, and Old Blucher, were here 
for a good while. I did, indeed, hear, 
through the news-papers, of some filthy 
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romen of fashion who slobbered the 
whiskers of the latter, and of some mob 
yho squeezed his hand ; but I never heard 
of people hunting out their linen; and, 
notwithstanding our own sovereign and 
is royal sons are so much beloved and ad- 
mired, I have never heard, that any of 
‘even our own people, resorted to this mode 
of evincing their enthusiastic admiration. 
Having, in the time of his power, been 
the object of open and unbounded popu- 
Jar applause in every other country of a 
world resounding with a relation of his 
exploits; having awakened an expression 
’ of enthusiastic attachment in all but Eng- 
lish breasts, it remained for him, in his 
fall, to demonstrate, that the voice of 
' mankind was unanimous. Thus goes Na- 
poleon; and, oh! it is from the shores of 
England that he goes! followed by the 
most auxious wishes for his preservation 
-and happiness, and leaving behind him a 
name that will be dear to the millions of 
_ Europe as long as justice and gratitade 
' shall be known amongst met. 
Wm. Cossert. 





' I shall be much obliged to any gentle- 
man, who happened to be present on tlie 

_ Sunday of which the Courier speaks, to 

give me, by letter, a particular account of 
what passed; of the expressions, the 
words, that were made use of by any of 

' the people, upon that occasion, by far 
the most interesting that England ever 
witnessed.—I shall also be obliged to any 
gentleman, who will send me an account 
of what has been done with the Generals 
and other persons, who came with Napo- 
leon.—I shall be much deceived, if even 
they are landed in any part of England.— 
However, I should be glad to have some 
true information upon the subject.—The 
writer will be so good as to pay the post- 
age, as I am, in self-defence, obliged to 
refuse all letters not postage paid. 





AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


In Nires's Weekly Register, published 
at Baltimore, Ist April 1815, is a docu- 
ment, entitled, ‘‘ An Exposition of the 
** Causes and Character of the War with 
“ Great Britain.” This document is of- 

Jicial, and comes, I dare say, from the 
pen of Mr. Mapison himself, or from 
that of Mr. Monroe. It has been pub- 
lished in alt the American newspapers 
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that I have seen; and, I perceive from 
advertisements, that it has been published 
in a pamphlet form in every part of Ame- 
rica, to the amount, perhaps, ef a million 
of copies.— Now, as our government must 
have seen this document; as their consuls, 
or other agents, must have transmitted it ; 
as it isimpossible to believe, that all the nu- 
merous departments,and persons composing 
such a government as ours, should be igno- 
rant of the existence of a paper, which con- 
tains such heavy charges, and which cites 
such a number of official documents in sup. 
port of those charges, is it not calculated 
to give pain to those who feel for the ho- 
nour of the country, that not even an at- 
tempt is made to answer these charges ? 
They relate not only to the conduct of 
our government, but to that of our military 
and naval commanders, and the forces 
under them. The document is all pith ; 
all home blows. It, therefore, should be 
answered. 1 hereby oiler my paper as the 
vehicle of an answer, if any one will send 
it me. ‘There are all the people in the 
public pay, as ministers, &c. ‘There are 
about a thousand peers and members of 
parliament. ‘There are all the 12 or 
15,000 clergy of the established church, 
There are all the loyal writers in news- 
papers, magazines, reviews, pamphlets, 
and books. And, yet, will no one answer, 
or attempt to answer, this document? 
Where is the Member, who said that 
America, like an assassin, attacked us in 
the dark 2? Willke not answer this docu- 
ment? It is too long for insertion in the 
Register, and I am not in the way of pub- 
lishing pamphlets, or [ would certainly 
send it forth from the English press ; for, 
it is fitting that every people should know 
what other nations say of their conduct, 
and of that of their government. 





Tue Poricy oF PUNISHING THE Ap- 
HERENTS OF NAPOLEON, 

Mr. Cossetrr—lIt is almost forgotten 
in this country, that in the year 1688 a 
revolution took place in the government. 
A successful rebellion is denominated a 
revolution, and the event mentioned has 
that name under the solemn sanction 
of the law of the land. ‘There are many 
who would willingly forget it as a mis- 
chievous example. Many are prepared 





to revile it in these days of /oyalty and re- 
ligion. But they will do it at their peril, 
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as on it depends the throne of the Princes 
of the Llouse of Brunswick, who, if that 
event be condemned, have no better title 
to the sceptre of these realms than usurpa- 
tion. but, as no man can ca}l to account 


a \ 
the g/orious revolution, it is useless to 


comment upon it, while it may not be 
amiss to record some circumstances con- 
nected with it.—William, Prince of Orange 
aud Stadtholder of Hlolland, landed in 
Britain with a body of troops amounting 
to twelve thousand men, well appointed 
and disciplined, accompanied by a formi- 
dable tleet. He came to redress the 
grievances of the nation, and was soon 
joined by a considerable part of the weal- 
thy and noble of the land. The force 
which he brought to war against the sup- 
porters of James the Second, was such as 
could not easily be resisted, had there 
beea an inclination to oppose him. . How- 
ever, Bishop Burnet was much in the 
wrong when he represented William as 
having conquered this country, for it has 
been but once properly conquered, by 
William the Freachman. At the same 
time, it must be allowed that the Dutch- 
man was accompanied by a mighty power, 
over and above that which was furnished 
by tie inclinations of the country in his 
favour. Indeed, had that inclination been 
all on the side of James, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that William, with such a fleet 
aud such an army, could have been ef- 
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of the nation’? was taken into considera. 
tion. There was little need of proof thy 
King James had withdrawn, yielding to 
the pressure of circumstances, a pressur 
which he had no means to withstand. |; 
was certain also that the Aing had made 
no surrender of his rights. There was no 
act on his part indicative of his surrender 
of them except that he had wéthdran, 
He asserted his claim to his hereditary 
dignity without compromising it in the 
slightest degree. Other Potentates, and 
especially Louis the 14th, recognized in 





















fectually resisted. As it was, James 
stood no chance of withstanding him suc- 
cessfully. In this dilemma, the poor su- 
perstitious king took the only step left,to | 
him; he withdrew from the unequal con- | 
test, threw himself on the generosity and | 
protection of his ally, the King of France, 
and prepared himself, as well as he coald, | 
for recovering that throne which he was 
forced for atime to abandon. The right 
of James to the monarchy, on the com- | 
monly admitted principles, was unques- | 
tionable. The force to which he yielded, 
at the moment, was overwhelming, con- 
sisting of the major part of the rich and 
noble of his own dominions and of a for- 
midable foreiga army, probably superior 
in efficiency to that which the king had 
collected on Hoanslow Heath. The facts 
of the case are those now stated. They 
were attended by others of a civil and do- 
mestic nature, one of which deserves to be 
meationed.—Immediately on the meeting 
of the Convention Parliament, the “ state 


; 
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him the legitimate sovereign of the British p light 
empire. He was, in this respect, pre- Fut 
cisely in the situation of Louis the 18th Poof t 
of France, when he lately threw himself | the 
on the powerful aid of the confederate Fy es 
monarchs of Europe for the conquest of and 
his country, and the recovery of his throne F 9 that 
from the French and Napoleon, lately ree Foy muc 
turned from Elba. But it is foreign to p ove 
my purpose to pursue the parallel in that J shit 
respect. This abandonment of the throne B Sor, 
by James occasioned no small difficulty to tot 
“the Convention Parliament.” It was by 
not voluntary ; and abandonment was a art 
word which included in it no abatement of Wit 
right. Yet some word must be adopted, do! 
and one that should clearly pave the way bay 
for transferring the sovereignty to the us 
Prince of Orange. It was resolved that the 
he had abdicated the throne, a phrase not inh, 
sanctioned by the grammar of the Eng- ga 
lish, or perhaps any language, or by the to 
usage and practice of the British or any by 
other nation. However, it was resolved fo 
that James had abdicated the throne. Of mi 
course it is now useless to reason on the ev 
propriety or solecism of the term, or to ay 
attempt showing that it was not supported pt 
by fact, as might easily be done. James je 
had not given up the smallest tittle of his st 
rights, as the phrase was designed to sig- Pp 
nify. The Scotch Parliament spoke a a 
more intelligible and a perfectly justilta- o 
ble language, declaring that the King had ¢ 
JSorfeited his crown. But this the ** Con- a 
vention” did not choose to say, prefer- : 
ring the very questionable position, that 
James had, by deserting, abdicated the . 
throne. There is now, however, no re- . 
medy left. James, by quitting the govern- 
ment, abdicated the throné, no matter under : 
what force or pressure, which was un- , 
doubtedly great, and even irrésistible. This 
position we are bound to niaintain from | 
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‘to Jack Ketch. All the lawyers in the 
Jand must join in the position. 
‘law of England. 
Sit is law im Lord Ellenborough’s Court. 
‘Should any man deny it in the House of 
' Commons or the King’s Bench, woe betide 


It is the 
It is !aw in Parliament. 


the presumptuous wretch. ‘Then, if it be 
the law of England, an inference clearly 


WH follows, that é és the best law in the world, 
Me aud ought to be the law of all kindred 
Te and people. 
‘there a great advance has been made 
towards a conformity with the most en- 
_lighiened and thinking nation existing. 
' In this we have the unqualitied sutirages 
_ of those arbiters of faste and morality, 
‘the Times and Morning Post. 
_ Messieurs of the public press, with grave 
and sapient decision, assever and affirm, 


Wherever it is recognised, 


Those 


that James abdicated the throne, inas- 


» much as he, yielding to the pressure of an 
overwhelming force, left his throne to 


shift for itself. We will not speak about 


| forfeiting, because the term is not sanc- 


tioned and legitimatised. We will stick 
by the word abdicate, which all the world 
knows isa most excellent word. In short, 
when a King leaves his throne in such a 
doleful plight, forced thereto by foreign 
bayonets aud by domestic disaffection, i 
ws a fair abdication on the authority of 
the law of England, which no human be- 
ing, and, especially, no Englishman, can 
gansay. A fortiori, if a King leaves it 
to take care of itself, when he is compelled 
by no foreign force; when he has all the 
force of his own kingdom. under his com- 
mand. When his kingdom is entered, 
even without a force by a competitor, 
and when all the cause of deserting the 
poor throne is the disaffection of his sub- 
jects, or, as it has been said in a late in- 
Stance, the disaffection of a very small 
partofthem, aided by his own imbecility 
and cowardice ; why, surely, in that case, 
sacha King has- doubly abdicated—abdi- 
cated with a vengeance. It is as pretty 
an abdication, by English law, as one 
would wigh to set eyes on. My Lord 
sf hief Justice, the Right Honourable 
Speaker, and the Lord Chancellor, must 
say so. ‘The lawyers have seldom seen so 
palpable a case in point. To a man they 
are bound to maintain it. And here, to 
a the prowess of a man unlearned in 
a law, I challenge all the Inns of Court 
da courts of law to take the other side 

¢ question. What is a written docu- 
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ment, such as Napoleon signed at Fon- 
tainebleau, when compared with a solema 
enactment of Kings, Lords, and Commons, 
in Parliament assembled; with the prac- 
tise of our law courts by whose sen- 
tences, founded on this indubitable posi- 
tion, the bleck has largely streamed 
with blood; and with the stability of the 
throne of our august sovereign, which has 
not a leg to stand upon if this glorious 
truth be denied? What! will the mis- 
creants attempt to prove that the Gwelph 
family are usurpers 2 And this would be 
the exact state of their case, if it be not 
granted that James did abdicate the 
throne. It is a very inferior matter to 
say that, precisely on the same ground— 
(a ground that can be undermined only 
with the law of England, whose fall will 
involve that of the King, and of my Lord 
Elenborough, and all tie lawyers )— Loues 
the \8th abdicated the throne of France, 
leaving it miserably to shift for itself, wuen 
he marched to Ghent, and called in foreign 
armics to reinstate him, as they have done 
by the battle of Waterloo, which has 
proved far more auspicious to him than 
the battle of the Boyne to King James, 
under the less prosperous star of the grand 
monarque, ancestor to Louis the desired. 
Now, Sir, as ze are always in the right, 
we did right in calling James’s Slight an 
abdication, and whatever we did afterwards 
was all right. Had James returned by the 
assistance of his allied sovereigns, he could 
have had no possible ground of justice for 
punishing us, or rather the revolutionists. 
What! could he have a right to punish 
them for the best deed that was ever done? 
What! James the Second, who had fairy 
abdicated, aye, abdicated the throue, pu- 
nish the people of England who swore 
allegiance to another and most properly 
bore arms against him! No, I deny that 
he had any right whatever, for he had ab- 
dicated. No matter that he did not allow 
that, or that we had no Fontainbleau 
parchment to shew for it; we had that 
which was much better. He had /eft the 
throne to its fate, and like a a coward took 
himself off. We chose to resolve that he 
had abdicated, and we had a right to say 
that, or mach more, if we pleased, and [ 
wish we had said a /itt/e more and a little 
better. We had all this to plead, and by 
the law of England, as it stands, our 
pleadings would have been irreposable. 
For James, indeed, to accuse us of being 
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perjured for swearing, after he had abdi- 
cated, allegiance to the Prince of Orange! 
What was it to him that William was no 
Englishman? If he had been a Russian 
ora Turk, we had a right to swear to him 
what we pleased. For James to punish 
us, for, fighting against him or for driving 
him away to his Allied Monarch or Mo- 
narchs, would have been horrible. He 
would have been a murderer if he had 
shed a drop of blood. Or, if this be not 
$0, Our ancestors were a set of perjured 
rebellious wretches, and the house of Ha- 
nover are usurpers. But, Sir, 1 defy you, 
nay, | defy the judges and the lawyers in 
a body, and all the courtiers into the bar- 
gain, to dare to hazard such an assertion. 
As we were in the right, James, had he 
proved successful in the recovery of the 
throne from which he had been hurled 
with contempt, would have punished the 
innocent, the meritorious, however he 
might attempt to cloke over the execrable 
action by alledging his own success. No- 
thing could have made the death of good 
tucn performing their highest duty any 
other than foul murder. ‘This cannot be 
evaded but by a confession that we were 
all forsworn villains, and that we joined 
in most atrocious robbery when we re- 
solved on the succession of the Gwelfs. 
We are fairly on the horns of this dilemma, 
but it gives us no pain, because we sit on 
the easiest of all cushions, formed of the 
wigs of all the judges and lawyers of the 
land, past, present,and tocome. Miser- 
able, however is our unhappy condition in 
another respect. What becomes, at this 
rate, of Louis the desired?  Fither he, 
or we and our ancestors, must go to pot 
in the turn of ahand. Wither he abdicated 
the throne on going to Ghent, or the King, 
Lords, and Commons, pronounced in the 
case of James the most abandoned false- 
hood. Yhe pressure on James by which 
he was constrained to quit the throne, 
was beyond comparison greater than that 
which compelled Louis to do the same 
thing: and the former was as much des- 
pised and execrated by his subjects as the 
latter, and more. Ile could stand his 
ground with qurte as little safety or suc- 
cess. Well, cither the people of France 
were innocent of perjury in swearing al- 
legiance to Napoleon, or our Revolutionists 
were all abominably forsworn in transfer- 
ring their allegiance from James to Wil- 
liam. The French did right in defending 








themselves against Louis when he waged 
war with them, or our ancestors were 
rebels in repelling the attempts of James, 
aided by his Allied Sovereign. The event 
of the two cases was different, because the 
desired Louis had on his side a great 
plenty of Allied Sovereigns. But the 
event doesnot change the nature of things, 
or I do not know what can be said of our 
two American wars. Indeed, the case of 
the French has one advantage over our's 
at the revolution, for it is probable that 
they despised and hated Louis less than 
our ancestors did King James. It follows 
clearly, that if one drop of blood is 
shed in France, it must be murder, or we 
are at this day perjured rebels against the 
house of Stuart, whose representative is 
I believe the family of Savoy, though some 
have lately said that it is Louis XVIII. 
Be that as it may, we will not lie under 
so horrible an imputation. We will not 
give up the dear house of Gwelf. We are 
true, and let all else be liars. Every 
court of Jaw and conscience in the kingdom 
is on my side here. We ail, without hesi- 
tation, pronounce that, if blood be shed 
in France after this abdication, murder will 
be committed. We must so say, or we are 
the descendants of men that ought to have 
secung at Tyburn. ‘Their successful re- 
sistance gives them no possible advantage, 
because that would be only adding blood 
to perjury and rebellion. I therefore ex- 
pect the judges to stand forth, with the 
bar at their heels, to proclaim the inno- 
cence and glory of England, by pro- 
nouncing a sentence of murder ow all in 
France that shall touch a hair of the head 
of those that, in imitation of our ances- 
tors, abandoned and opposed a monarch 
who, if our law is the truth, abdicated 
his throne, aud, by so doing, absolved the 
French from their allegiance, as our Re- 
volutionists were absolved by the abdica- 
tion of King James, which is their éri- 
umphant and only plea against the charge 
of perjury and treason. The French, 
miscreants as they are, may commit this 
horrid crime, and shed the blood of our 
brother innocents. What can be expected 
better from suca as they are? But we 
will never let them hear the last of it. In 
our own defence, and in defence of our 
forefathers, we will, with our goveru- 
ment and law at our head, ever stigma- 
tise them, in that case, as foul murderers. 
We have uo other means of shaking off 
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from ourselves the foulest stigma, and of 


_ retaining, as our liege lords, the blessed 
- house of Gwelf. 


This is a new argument, not insisted on 


_ by the most sapient conductors of our pub- 
| lic press. 
> teeth ofall the Gens de la robe will not be 
able to crack. 


It is a bone which the iron 


Let them gnaw. I throw 


it down fer that purpose, diverting my- 


” 


' self with the growling which the sport 
_ must occasion among them. 


At another time, I will take an oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on the right 
to torture prisoners of war, or to coniine 
them by perpetual imprisonment: on the 


| right to kill them, or to deliver them up 


to others to be killed, remembering the 
principle, qué facit per alterum facit per se ; 
on the instances among modera nations of 
torturing and killing prisoners; on the 
honour of reviving the wholesome ex- 
ample; and on other subjects reflect- 
ing great renown on genera/s who suf- 
fer such things and approve of them, 
and on officers who make no protest 
against them after confidence reposed in 
them, expecting promotion and reward 
from acquiescence and connivante. Ihave 
also a very edifying tale to tell, truly cha- 
racteristic of the morals and feeling of the 
wealthy English, and distinguishing them 
at this day among the nations of the earth. 
But you and I must first take some re- 
pose. 

Hortator. 


« 





To Morrice Birxsecs, Ese. 





Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futarz 
Et servare modum, rebus sublata secundis ! 
VIRGIL. 





Sin—I have read your last letter, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Grattan, as I have done 
your former publications, with the highest 
satisfaction. There is no difficulty in 
Perceiving, that you write not merely with 
the advantage derived from a strong and 
highly cultivated understanding, but under, 
what [ wish was more prevalent in these 
odious and di ful times, the influence 


of the best feelings of the human heart. 

am sure our enlightened and energetic 
friend Cobbett, as well as all his admirers, 
will cordially accept your aid to stem, if 
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Possible, the torrent of corruption, which 
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not solely threatens the total subversion 
of our boasted constitution, but abso- 
lutely to brutalize us asa nation. Why 
need we look beyond those sanguinary 
diurnal publications, the 7¥%mes and Cou- 
rier newspapers, for the proof of our na- 
tional degradation? IL do not know to 
what degree of baseness their editors are 
to be allowed to urge this once generous 
and high-minded nation; but if it is to be 
measured by the notion they have inspired 
me with of their own profligacy and ma- 
lignity, so far from entrusting the honor 
and character of my country to such con- 
taminating wretches, | would as soon com- 
mit my life and property to hired assassins 
or midnight robbers. ‘The question you 
ask Mr. Grattan will confound all his 
sophistry.—** Peace without security, or 
war without allies,” and the rest of his 
delusive and empty axfithesis, has served 
the purpose of the day. But to revert to 
the cant phraseology of the great proto- 
type of political apostacy, Wm. Pitt:— 
When, I would ask of our profound logi- 
cian, are we to establish a government in 
France, although her capital is in the 
power of the Allies, which shall be found 
** capable of maintaining the relations of 
*¢ peace and amity ?”” Such a government 
existed there after the return of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and we had the glorious 
opportunity of uniting with it to heal the 
wounds of a distracted world; to restore 
all the blessings of peace ; and, in short, 
to ameliorate the condition of the human 
race. 
objects, from the first to the last moment 
of our crusade against French principles, 
or Bonaparte, or the rebel army, or 
whatever we find most convenient for our 
purpose to denounce in France ;—our 
real and professed objects, I say, are as 
much at variance as are the greatest op- 
posites, either physical or moral. We 
might as soon reconcile the elements of 
fire and water, right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood, sincerity and hypocrisy. The 
reflecting part of this ** most thinking na- 
tion” has laid at the door of a corrupt, 
venal and liberticide faction, and its con- 
venient instrument, a profligate press, all 
the horrors that have desolated Europe for 
upwards of twenty years, and which, at 
present, give to the political world so por- 
tentous an aspect. With respect to the 
Emperor Bonaparte, it was truly unfor- 
|tunate for this great man that he had not 


But, no: our professed and real | 
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the option of failing with arms in his hands, 
ather than trust his person to a govern- 
mentin which he might suppose such a 
manas Lord Castlereagh to havea de- 
cided influence. Although I amany thing 
but a panegyrist of the late minister Pitt, 
I do, from the bottom of my soul, verily 
believe, thatif he had been alive, he would 
never have consented to so foul a stain on 
the honour of his country, as the insult 
meditated against fallen greatuess, in the 
person of Bonaparte. 


itis only a contrast to the low-minded | 
creatures who now crawl about a Court. | 
I never did think so ill of Mr. Pitt, or, in- 
deed, of avy other public character dill 
now, as to believe them entirely callous 
to that dignified fecling and generosity, 
which never before forsook the British 
public. IT agree with you that the time | 
will come when France must recover from 
her present prostration. The decp inju- 
ries she had received, but above all the 
insult to her national pride, honour, and 
independence, which, for the present, 
bows down her head with disgrace to the 
earth, must, so !ong as human beings re- 
tain their nature, be ultimately the cause 
of a dreadful re-action ; and when stung 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This is not any 
compliment to the late premier, because | 





and gorded with resentment, her revenge 
exceeds the bounds of moderation, we | 
may prepare ourselves for the Colorous 

proclamations and manifestoes of the ** le. | 
gitimate’’ sovereigns against insatiable am- | 
bition! Whether these consistent teach- | 
ers of ethics will again be listened to, re- 

mains to be preved. 

1 know perfectly well, that I might as 

wellat this moment, offer counsel to the 
inmates of St. Luke's, as to my infatuated 
countrymen ; but that shal! not prevent 
me from recording my decided opinion, 
which is, that there is at this moment no’ 
other safe alternative for the powers of 
Europe, and more especially this country, 
than to immediately withdraw their ar- 
mies, and leave the French people to set- 
tle their own internal affairs : with which, 
if we allow ourselves the slightest inter- 
ference, it should be to recommend the 
restoration of Bonaparte, as the man of al] 
others the most likely, at the head of the 
constitution lately adopted by the French 
nation, to consolidate a government 
founded on rational liberty, and conse- 
quently, “* capable of maintaining the re- 
lations of peace and amity.” For the pre- 
seat, however, I fear we are doomed to 
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yield to the insolent domination of the g ul 
enemies of liberty, who have obtained , led 
temporary triumph over the inalienable oles 
rights of mankind, and who are now cer- yowe 
tainly exerting their fiend-like capacity yrtat 
for mischief, in absolutely organizing fety 
anarchy. When they have sufficiently ay b 
kindled the torch of civil war in the fairest jmate 
portion of Europe, they will again tell us, f go. 
with affected pity and horror, that it is al! ical 
the work of a ruffian soldiery in France, inioe 
which the virtueus Louis must exterminate p the 
before he can give the blessings of liberty aud f 
to his loyal subjects. But it will be well he b 
for our own rulers to look a little beyond awfu 
the immediate effects of the victory of be 
Waterloo. The Spartan-like courage of differ 
our brave countrymen may, at no distant Ferun 
period, have a very different impulse, and, exclu 
under the banners of liberty, display itself are 0 
against domestic as well as foreign tyrants. Bitiot 
One word more, at parting, respecting Bithe 
the extraordinary man to whom my letter Moher 
chiefly relates: the military renown 06 Ponte 
Napoleon has no fascination for me, who flica 
recognize no claims to the admiration and ort 
gratitade of mankind but those of Citizen _" 
Soldiers. Without pretending to excul- atl 
pate Bonaparte from many faults during his y jae 
political career, I think, Sir, you will fe 
concur in opinion with me, that from the pat 
period of his return from Elba to his se- ah 
cond abdication of the throne of France, pepe 
his conduct was not on'y irreproachable, cote 
but such as the most zealous advocate of 
liberty might admire. I wish it were pos- ot 
sible to speak in the same terms of the wes 
French nation, which, I presume, re- \ en 
pents, by this time, the pusilanimity and ow 
folly of its tergiversation in a moment of i 
adversity, when honour, as well as the — 
common safety, imperiously called upon “— 
all Frenchmen to rally round their chosen F oct 
chief. ‘This is a sad biot on the character es 
of the Great Nation; and if ever it rests a 
until it has at least done so much justice aa 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, as to rescue him ~ 


from the fangs of his mean persecutors, it Go 
will never deserve to be governed by avy 





sac 
thing better than such a_ treacherous ty 
wretch as a Prince Talleyrand or a Duke it t 
of Otranto. Your’s truly, ving 
Huminvs: trar 

: ran 

Pouirica, VenGEANce. tall 

Mr. Consert—There never was, and and 
probably never will be, any scheme of aga 
national government without different tre; 


views of policy being held by persons lL. 
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x under. These at length become de- 
ded partizans for the particular objects 
ofessed. and will be more and more 
owed and determined, as either the im- 
jortance of these objects, or the personal 
fety of the individuals advocating them, 
hay be questioned or endangered. Legi- 
mate doubts may arise in abstract views 
f government, and in the various prac- 
tical details by which they are carried 
nio effect, but none can morally exist as 
to the grand principle of political equality 
nd freedom. In this indefeasible right, 
he boon of nature, never to be either 
awfully alienated or vitiated, there can 
e no admissible dissention. Those who 
differ on this threshold of equitable go- 
Fernment, must do it for the purpose of 

xcluding that dignity and peace ‘which 
pre only to be enjoyed under a full recog- 

ition and observance of the rights of man. 

tither to resist the sacred principle. of 
Wherent liberty inthe human race, or to 
tontend for individual privileges i its ap- 
plication that would destroy its practical 
Worth, is to lay the foundation of tyranny, 
of feuds, animosities, and ultimate anarchy. 
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and renovating usurpation? ITs it not de- 


plorable, that factions should exist whe 
unblushingly speak of the ‘*indefeasible 
right of kings,” and that nations, profess- 
ing all kinds of government, should be 
leagued against the existence of one of the 
grandest instances of legitimate govern- 
ment that ever was proposed and adopted 
for the welfare of a country? Is it con- 
ceivable, that any ultimate good can result 
from such leagued power against political 
justice and civic protection ; or rather isit 
not morally impessible for such violation 
of principle not to become sooner or later 
the pitiless victim of its own remorseless 
tyranny. Political principles that have 
for their object public justice, are founded 


ina moral necessity, that no men, nor any 


set of men, can modify or destroy, without 
incurring an offence that ought indeed to 
be punished with the vengeance of the law. 
But, for-persons cither aping political jus- 
tice, or vauntingly setting its obligations 
at nought, to talk of vengeance, because 
their iniquitious systems might have been 
disturbed and resisted, is just as indefensi- 
ble as for the criminal escaping from the 


Nations may exist in slavery forages, but; trammels of justice to imprecate des- 


Who will say that such an unnatural and 
wretched degradation is not the social curse 
hat all should strenuously avoid, and in 
no instance abjectly submit to? If the 
Supreme Being designed man for a free 
Agent, that he might be morally account. 
tble for his conduct in life, how is this sa- 
cred destination to be fulfilled by the in. 
Yeterate hostility opposed to it by indivi- 
duals, daring to govern in direct contra- 
vention of such a beneficent design! Can 


‘nstrumeéntality, whose actions are an in- 
eessant libel on his intellecttal endow- 
ment, can he accomplish the rational ob- 
Jects of his destiny ; is it possible to per- 
‘Yert the sacred order of natural provisions, 
and to annul the rational character of 
tian, without incurring the vengeance due 
‘oso unnatural an outrage? The laws of 
God and man equally forbid the heinous 


sacrifice, and will not suffer it to escape 


the visitation of condign punishment. Is 
it to be endured, that individuals, found. 
ing the political Claims which they arbi- 
trarily set up on the assumptions of ty- 
wn and the degradation of man, shall 
~~ of a resumption of legitimate rights, 
we! of hurling - destructive vengeance 
sGainst those who may have justly en- 
reached themselves against such ancient 


| 





of mental and bodily slavery. 


truction on those who had dared to arraign 
and condemn him. If a momentary triumph 
of iniquity can be .hailed by pepular ac- 
clamations, aud the sanguinary decrees of 
its.unjust power be regarded as legitimate 
and laudable, how deplorable is the state 
of the human mind, and what complicated 
horrors must precede and attend its even- 
tual emancipation from such an abyss 
Ancient 


‘monarchies may be comparatively secure 
the unlettered slave, doomed to the vilest | 
habits of the people living under them, 


from the existence which they have in the 


‘The multitude take things as they present, 
and the tenure by which governments in ge- 
neral are held, is that of unexamined adop- 
tion, rather thaninvestigationand approval. 
Violent changes may lead to hurtful con- 
sequences in political institutions, but 
surely the consciousness of radical and 
practical defects ina system of legislature, 
should induce the patrens of such incor- 
rectness to be seasonable in amending all 
inaccuracies, so that where there are ma- 
terials worth rescuing from the crush of a 
final demolition, they may be preserved 
as the basis of an ameliorated and an un- 
exceptionable superstructure. Well con- 
stituted Governments, if occasionally re- 





vised, and as often as necessary scrupu- 
lously amended, may be rendered as per- 
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manent as time. If wisely and virtuously 
administered, they would be indestructi- 
ble, and would incalculably contribute, 
by their vigorous and uninterrupted dura- 
tion, to the mental and moral aggran- 
disemeut of man. Time would be afforded 
for improvements in the civil line of go. 
verment, that would infinitely benefit the 
state of society. Public buildings, roads, 
water courses, machinery, useful inven- 
tions, the condition of the labouring poor, 
and many other objects worthy of the 
Philanthropist, would then merit and ob- 
tain legislative attention. It would then 
be the virtuous endeavour of government 
to defend its own citizens, and never to 
intermeddie with the political concerns of 
foreigners. The military system would 
then be deprecated as subversive of the 
best interests of civic liberty, and no ex- 
pence would be incurred by the-state that 
would not be conducive to the public wel- 
fare. 
then be redressed. 
crimes, and every species of justice should 
be then revised, and made promptly avail- 
able to every occasion that may require 
their protecting influence, without over- 
whelming the party claiming their aid in 
inextricable debt. [f the vain glory of in- 
terfering with foreign governments should 
be at an end, the real glory and pros- 
perity of domestic peace and happiness 
may be acquired and established. Where 
just and honourable intentions exist, 
there is nothing to dread; but where 
the semblance of correctness is assumed, 
to cloak sinister objects, delusion and ar- 
tifice of every kind must be resorted to 
for their accomplishment, and are often 
actually practised at the expence of every 
thing that is valuable to a country until 
its foreign subjugation and overthrow be 
eifected. A True Briton. 





Bornoucn System. 


“ Av ignorant, mercenary, and servile crew; 
* onanimons in evil, diligent in mischief, va- 
*‘ triable in principles; constant to flattery, 
“ talkers for liberty, bat slaves to power ; styling 
“ themselves the court party, and the Prince's 
* only triends.— Darenant. 


Mr. Cossert,—aA few miles from Bed- 
win is Marlborough, another free loyal 
and independent Borough ;. of which place 
I now send you the following particulars : 
~-It returns two members to parliament, 
the Honourable F. Stopford, of the 3d 
regiment of Foot Guards, Colonel in the 
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Public and private wrongs would | 
Laws enacted against | 
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| Army, &c. and the Honourable W. Iii 
| brother of Lord Berwick, and brother iy. 
| law of the Earl of Aylesbury, Envoy Ex. 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to th 
| Court of Sardinia. A younger branch ¢' 
the Aylesbury family generally represent: 
this place, possessing a paramount inte. 
rest, without any opposition whatever. 
The present Earl of Aylesbary was re. 
‘turned at the last general election, thei 
called Lord Bruce. The Mayor, who i: 
|the returning officer, two Bailiffs, ané 
seventeen capital Burgesses, compose the 
| Corporation; and at the general election 
the following persons were ** the principal 
actors in the passing scene.” 

Rev. J. Francis, who has the valuable 
living of Collingbourne, Wilts, . and 
another in Yorkshire, both in the giji 

| ofthe Earl of Aylesbury. 

Mr. John Ward, Attorney, Steward to 
the Karl of Aylesbury. 

Mr. John Brown, Banker, in partoer- 
ship with Mr. Ward. 

Mr. John Brinsden, Sadler, to Lord 
Bruce's, (now Earl of Aylesbury,) 
‘Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry.’ 

Mr. Eyre, cutler to ditto, 

Mr. Hope, apothecary to ditto, 

Mr. John Wentworth, brewer. 

Thus your readers will perceive tha! 
the Karl of Aylesbury, of Tottenham, near 
Marlborough, Wiltshire, and of Tanfield- 
hall, Yorkshire, has it in his power to re- 
turn, without difliculty, four Members te 
the Honourable the House of Commons o! 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland! ‘That basest of all bigotted pub- 
lications, the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
noticing the late Earl’s death, last year, at 
the age of 85, says—‘* His Lordship uni- 
** formly enjoyed the esteem of their Ma- 
** jesties, to whose immediate favours he 
** owed various honourable appointments : 
“in 1776 he was appointed governor of 
“the Prince of Wales (now Prince Re- 
gent); in 1780, Lord Chamberlain to 
“ the Queen; in 1792, Treasurer to her 
*¢ Majesty, which he held until his death.” 
—I hope my countrymen wii! now reflect 
whether it is not time to establish somé 
counterpoise to this despicable oligarchy, 
which, like the serpent, that is said to have 
sprang from Aaron’s rod, possesses the 
power of swallowing us all up whenever 











it pleasestodoso. I am, &c. 
A Rerormist 
Leamington Spa, 30th July, 1815. 
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